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PROTESTANTS AND CITIZENSHIP 


An intelligent Protestant strategy would 
. . . be dependent on the establishment 
of a politically conscious church, a church 
willing to abandon its aloofness in order to 
reclaim its efficacy as an agent of moral 
stimulation and social responsibility. .. . 


| prefer a church which creates a spiri- 
tual climate of participation in society so 
intense that men of ability and integrity 
are compelled, by the force of their per- 
sonal ethic, to take part in politics on all 
levels. The creation of such a climate is 
not an easy task, for we Protestants are 
much too inclined to believe that politics 
and politicians are universally corrupt; 
and | insist that this climate can only be 
produced by men and women who live with 
their fellow human beings; we have no 
right to preach unless we share. .. . 

More conscientious . . . Protestants 
should be in Congress, shaping the deci- 
sions; fewer . . . Protestants should be 
operating through churches as pressure 
groups who demand that their representa- 
tives serve their particular interests rather 
than the public good.... 


It is more important for Protestant 
leaders to keep the people at home in- 
formed about legislative issues which 
affect them than to lobby and pull polliti- 
cal wires. . . . Union men and politicians 
go unrecognized and unsupported by a 
congregation which feels incapable of in- 
fluencing the decisions which affect it and 


which realizes how deeply it can be de- 
ceived by the mass media which should 
inform it. 

To overcome such inertia, | think that 
Protestants should develop and support 
their own information sources. ... We 
need a news service with unchallenged 
integrity to serve our Protestant papers. 
Equally important, we must, in every 
church, establish cells of not more than a 
dozen people each who will meet to study 
and debate the public questions which af- 
fect their welfare. Above all, we need to 
study, to discuss, to understand the ma- 
nipulative mass media—and somehow to 
escape their deadly impact. 

| believe that our domestic institutions 
have their origins in the Protestant revolu- 
tion which insisted on freedom of associa- 
tion, freedom of worship and freedom of 
political expression. We Protestants are 
obligated to protect the right of free asso- 
ciation and the civil liberties which are the 
base of our political structure. We must 
be the instinctive enemies of every dema- 
gogue who would make America totalitar- 
ian in the name of anti-totalitarianism. ... 

If labor needs the church, the church 
also needs labor. . . . Certainly, the Protes- 
tant church in America yearns to reach the 
workers. Before it can, however, it must 
face the question of its participation in 
politics squarely. 


—KERMIT EBY in Protests of an Ex-Organization Man, 
just published by Beacon Press, Boston. 











Letters to the Editors 





The World and its Uncertain Future 





Whose Responsibility? 


What a trite answer Mr. Stewart T. 
Robertson (OvuTLooK, Nov. 13) has chosen 
to give to the pathetic letter of Beth Su- 
san Ingber (Oct. 9). This letter expresses 
the concern of a sixteen-year-old girl for 
the awful condition of the world. As such, 
it implies that the girl has caught a 
glimpse of the world as God created it. 
Because she knows what is right with the 
world, she trembles in fear at what is 
wrong. 

Mr. Robertson complains that, “It 
throws the responsibility of the future 
upon somebody else.” Why shouldn’t it? 
Hasn’t the adult generation a _ responsi- 
bility for taking care of the generation 
that is forming? The Christian accepts 
this responsibility when he brings his 
children to be baptized. He accepts it by 
professing to be a Christian and a member 
in a reconciling, redeeming community— 
the church. He accepts with it the added 
responsibility of teaching God’s laws to 
the coming generation; and to teach in 
the Christian sense is to do: for the truth 
is not argued, but done. 

I seem to remember that Jesus paused 
to listen to the voice of children—in this 
society Beth Susan Ingber is still a child 
—shouldn’t we do the same? If we do, we 
shall not complain, “Who has such 
rights?” but God forgive us, for we know 
what we are doing. 

ERNEST Gorpon, Dean, 
Princeton University Chapel. 
Princeton, N. J. 


Answers 


The letter from Gordon L. Corbett (Ovur- 
LooK, Nov. 6) is good. His questions are 
in point and important. Will you secure 
and publish the information he requests? 

J. ALLEN ANDERSON. 
Mangum, Okla. 


EDITORS’ NOTE—Some of it, we hope. 
For example, it began after his letter was 
written but before it was published.—Ouvt- 
LOOK, Oct. 16—the shelter issue. 


Mclintire on 236 Stations 


I am writing you for some information 
which I really need. After all my efforts 
to keep him off our local radio station, 
the manager now runs Carl McIntire 
every day. He is, as you know, just about 
as shrewd as a man can be, giving enough 
truth to hold the interest while he gets 
his junk over. I would like to go to the 
pulpit and give my people the truth about 
him, but am afraid I do not have enough 
of the story. 

If you can do so, I would appreciate 
it if you will send me whatever informa- 
tion you have about him that I could use 
in the pulpit. Usually I don’t fight back 
(I am careful about this) but in this case 
I feel obligated to get the truth over to 
the people to whom I minister and to 
whom I preach every Sunday. ... 

MINISTER. 


EDITORS’ NOTE—See also, ‘’Hired Men 
or Shepherds,’’ column 3. One layman, up- 
on learning the Mclintire record, wrote: 

. .. It was a shock to me. I had never 
had a WHISPER of anything of any kind. 
I knew he was an old Presbyterian pastor, 
and that is all I knew. I had never talked 
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to anyone that knew him or 
about him. 

He was asking for money in order to 
increase his stations. I had in mind going 
to a friend of mine, a wealthy man, to get 
him to provide the money, and he could 
have done it. Then when I learned the 
background I figured this man might 
know more than I did and I would look 
very small in his eyes. ... This has saved 
me some embarrassment... . 


anything 


Foretelling 


Dr. Foreman’s article in your issue of 
October 9 reveals confusion, and the other 
writings by Bennett, Malik and Reston all 
seek to find a way out. Are we forgetting 
that the Bible, very plainly, forth tells 
the events that will occur during the clos- 
ing times of our present age? I would 
suggest a careful reading of the following 
Biblical references. Rev. 14:9-13; Matt. 
24:3 to 42; Mark 13:5-8; 2 Peter 3rd chap- 
ter. 

FRANK A. KEHRLI. 
Downey, Calif. 


An Understandable Plea 


I read your magazine with much in- 
terest, and with special interest the Let- 
ters to the Editor. I regard that depart- 
ment as a valuable forum, where, how- 
ever, I prefer to hear, rather than to 
make myself heard. 

Nevertheless I feel moved to make one 
suggestion, namely, that you limit the 
number of letters published from an in- 
dividual contributor. Readers may easily 
grow weary, even of good letters, time 
after time, from the same person. 

WALTER SWETNAM. 
Amite, La. 


C. E. vs. Benevolences 

“Going to church does not make a per- 
son a Christian any more than going to 
the bank makes one rich.” This is a quo- 
tation from a Baptist minister. I heard 
another Baptist minister say that the 
more one tries to cover up the more the 
Lord opens it all up to one’s disgrace. It 
is put in a different way in the Bible, of 
course, but I never forgot the statement 
made by the minister. It left an indelible 
mark on my heart and I agree with him 
completely. 

A prominent Baptist layman said re- 
cently that ministers were called in the 
old days but now it has become more or 
less a profession. The old ministers said: 
“Come and bring your Bibles.” Today we 
are told to come and bring a covered dish. 
I rather like the statements I have heard 
from these Baptists. 

A Presbyterian minister said that some 
of our churches were so cold that one 
could easily skate down the aisles. An- 
other remark made about a certain Pres- 
byterian church was that when they made 
a picture of the icicles hanging on the 
trees around the church that it was cer- 
tainly a true picture of that particular 
church. I am inclined to agree with the 
last remark because I know a little about 
the church, 

Why are statements such as I have 
quoted made today? I believe that all of 
us must realize that things are not what 
they should be in the modern churches. 
We have improved the buildings without 


improving the spiritual life. We have put 
the cart before the horse and I can truth- 
fully say before God that I had rather 
worship with my feet in the sawdust and 
know that the spirit of Christ is there 
than to sink up in carpets and feel the 
coldness and the lack of brotherly interest 
in the only things that matter after all, 
We have definitely not placed the empha- 
sis where it should be placed, otherwise 
current expenses would not be out of all 
proportion to benevolences. 
Lity Mae (Mrs. W. A.) SHERARD. 

Anderson, S. C. 


HIRED MEN OR 
SHEPHERDS 
By HARRISON RAY ANDERSON 


“The hired man runs away because he 
is only a hired man and has no interest 
in the sheep.”—John 10:13 (Phillips), 
This is our Lord’s indictment of men 
who flee from their flocks instead of 
warning them of the wolf. In another 
passage of Scripture Jesus warns us, 
“But be on your guard against men.” 
If I were a pastor with a flock today I 
would talk with my session and church 
about a situation which is bound to 
arise. I would condition them before it 
happened. 

Carl McIntire was deposed from the 
ministry of the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A. in 1936. He has the same 
standing therefore with loyal Presbyte- 
rians as a doctor or lawyer no longer 
allowed to practice. 

At Amsterdam (1948), just before the 
first assembly of the World Council of 
Churches, he called together a little group 
of people and sought to confuse and ne- 
gate any united Christian action. He 
attempted to do the same thing before 
the Presbyterian World Alliance met in 
Princeton in 1954. There his efforts were 
exposed by the late Donald G. Barn- 
house. McIntire repeated his perform- 
ance again before the second WCC As- 
sembly in Evanston, IIl., in 1954. 

Not content to confuse, attack and 
divide (if possible) American Christians, 
he has attempted the same thing in Mex- 
ico, Brazil and Korea. Dr. L. Nelson 
Bell of Montreat, N.C., did everything 
he could do by going to Korea twice to 
withstand McIntire there. 

The World Presbyterian Alliance has 
spoken concerning the efforts of Carl 
McIntire. The Commission on Ecumeni- 
cal Mission of the UPUSA Church has 
issued its statement. Nevertheless, Pres- 
byterian people do not know who Carl 
McIntire is or what he does. The World 
Council is meeting now in New Delhi 
in a difficult time. Carl McIntire is 
there again. He will not be silent. 

Hired men, or shepherds who care? 


(For a more detailed background: 
“They That Sow the Wind”—an Ovt- 
look reprint that gives the history: 3 for 
25¢ (minimum); 18 for $1.) 
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NEWS ROUND-UP 








e A NINE-MEMBER delegation of the 
United Church of Christ will be ap- 
pointed to represent that church in ex- 
ploratory conversations looking toward 
union with UPUSA Presbyterians, Meth- 
odists and Episcopalians. The first con- 
ference has been tentatively set for April 
9-10 in Washington, D. C. ... e Or- 
FICES OF THE Pennsylvania Council of 
Churches will be moved early next year 
to a new $500,000 Protestant Center in 
Colonial Park, East Harrisburg. ... e 
OctoBER church construction in the 
U. S. A. totaled $90 million, $3 million 
less than for last October; for the cur- 
rent year, $80 million, $26 million below 
last year’s mark for the same period... . 
e IN WasHincTon, D. C., representa- 
tives of more than 20 religious and civic 
agencies told the Redevelopment Land 
Agency that the Miller Development Co. 
should not be allowed to participate in 
a redevelopment project in the newly- 
created southwest area unless it changed 
its policy of racial and religious discrim- 
ination in home sales and rentals. It 
withdrew from the project. e The 
U.S. SupREME Court has been asked to 
tule on the constitutionality of the use 
of a non-sectarian prayer in New York 
State’s public schools. ... e THE MreTH- 
opist CHURCH has filed plans for its 
United Nations church center, across the 
street from the UN. The 12-story build- 
ing, costing $2,000,000, will be com- 
pleted in 14 months. Other than Meth- 
odist groups with UN liaison responsi- 
bilities will also have space there. 

e THE N. C. Counci, oF CHURCHES 
has issued an urgent plea for prayers for 
world peace—silent prayers at noon each 
day, and union services in communities. 

e PROTESTANT PHYSICIANS are 
being urged to volunteer for temporary 
or permanent service in underdeveloped 
countries by the German Evangelical 
Missionary Societies. . . . e LAUNCHING 
A massive “race for peace,” the Method- 
ist Division of Peace and World Order 
calls on all Christians here and abroad 
to seek an alternative to mankind’s being 
“consumed in the fires of war.” The 
program includes “peace missions” to the 
world’s tension areas, invitations to for- 
eign nationals to tour this country, studies 
of peacemaking alternatives, and peti- 
tions with at least a million signatures 
supporting President Kennedy’s goal of 
universal, total, and safeguarded dis- 
armament. 





Congo Missionaries 
Are Mistreated 


In an early November mutiny of a 
group of Congolese troops at Luluabourg 
all Europeans in the “downtown”’ section 
of the city were arrested and taken to 
the Pax Hotel. Two Presbyterians, U.S., 
William Washburn and Dr. Mark Poole 
were in the group but were not hurt and 
were released that night. 

The next day at Lubondai Station, 
100 miles to the south, they seized the 
two men missionaries, Dr. J. B. Jung, 
dentist (Alexandria, La.), and Dr. Grant 
McIntosh, medicine (Scotland), tied 
them to a tree and beat them with gun 
butts. Miss Nolie McDonald and Miss 
Betty Jean Mitchell were not molested. 

When the men were taken as prisoners 
to Luluabourg they were found still in 
custody by President Mukenge, chief of- 
ficial of Kasai Province, who recognized 
them, apologized for their treatment and 
released them. 

Miss McDonald was later taken from 
Lubondai to Luluabourg. Miss Mitchell 
chose to stay on with the school for Con- 
golese girls which she heads. 


Montreat Power Lines 
Sold to Carolina Company 


Trustees of the Mountain Retreat As- 
sociation, Presbyterian, U.S., conference 
center in North Carolina, have author- 
ized the sale of its electric power lines 
to the Carolina Power and Light Co. 
Heretofore the Association has main- 
tained the lines, purchasing the power 
for re-sale to Montreat residents. 

Architects have been employed for the 
development program now getting under- 
way. The first step will be a new busi- 
ness center. 

Arthur McDonald, Converse College 
(S.C.) professor, has been employed as 
director of drama for next summer. Rob- 
ert Fakkema of Presbyterian College 
(S.C.) will again be director of religious 
education and Heath Whittle of David- 
son College (N.C.) will be director of 
clubs. 

In 19 conferences held at the Assem- 
bly Inn since September 1, 1,425 persons 
have attended. 

A convocation on higher education is 
being scheduled for Montreat-Anderson 
College late next spring. Increased sal- 
aries for the faculty have been approved. 
Possibilities of developing a language 
laboratory are being studied. 


Street Inaugurated 
As Missions Leader 


Urges Strengthening 
Younger Churches 
A missionary strategy seeking to un- 
dergird the work of the younger churches 
in their own lands was called for by T. 
Watson Street in his inaugural address 
as executive secretary of the Presbyte- 
rian, U. S., Board of World Missions. 
In installation services in Nashville, 
Tenn., Dr. Street declared, with refer- 
ence to the younger churches, “Our priv- 
ilege is to be proundly available for their 
sakes.” Acknowledging marked progress 
in a partnership between national church- 
es and the missions, he said: 


“The day is surely coming when West- 
ern churches will not be content to work 
alongside of but in some final way to trust 
resources to, and thus make them avail- 
able for, national churches. Just as we 
trust our church’s resources and work in 
Ecuador to a joint board on which other 
North American churches have a final 
voice and vote, the day will come when 
in Brazil, for example, we will trust our 
resources and work to a joint board or 
committee on which the Brazilian church 
has a final voice and vote. 

“This is not integration of church and 
mission, but involvement; not au- 
tonomy, but profound availability; 
not foreign missions, but missions in fel- 
lowship. For Western churches it will be 
not only grace but good sense. And for 
young churches it will mean resources 
and responsibility for the Christian task 
in their lands.... 

“Our program must be centered in and 
for the primary opportunity and responsi- 
bility of these churches for evangelizing 
their lands.” 

Dr. Street stressed the present urgent 
challenge to the church caused by the 
population explosion and the tides of 
revolution around the world. Said he: 

“For the last 60 years, the Christian 
church has had the greatest missionary 
advance in history. Yet a smaller propor- 
tion of the world population is Christian 
now than in 1900. Percentage-wise we are 
worse off than when the modern mis- 
sionary movement began in about 1800. 

“This is no time for timidity or apathy. 
All of this indicates good reason for a 
serious look at strategy. But more, it is a 
call to prayer. ... We must have a new 
discovery of missionary urgency.” 


Board Meeting 

At the meeting of the missions Board, 
after inaugural ceremonies, these actions 
were taken: 

—$446,708 was budgeted for 1962 
cooperative work, ranging from radio 
and literacy programs to Church World 
Service relief work ($234,200) ; 


—Six missionaries were appointed (see 








page 16 for complete listing) ; 

—Personnel askings from the missions 
were received and approved, calling for 
149 new missionaries; 

—A “definite objects” program was 
approved amounting to $8,200, offering 
churches an opportunity to contribute 
small items of equipment from black- 
boards and safes to windmills and schol- 
arships; 

—The Board agreed that in countries 
where both Presbyterians, U. S., and UP- 
USA are at work there will be jointly 
sponsored studies of the world mission 
of the church so as to avoid duplicated 
demands on the national church. 

Three Congolese pastors, Bakatushiha 
Pierre, Mukeba Andre and Tshinsungu 
Daniel, now touring this country, brought 
greetings from their church and recom- 
mendations for mission-church coopera- 
tion. 


Global Broadcasts to 
Bring Church Challenge 


New De ui, INpIA (RNS)—Churches 
must play an active role in international 
broadcasting when the proposed global 
telecommunications network starts oper- 
ating probably by the end of this decade, 
the World Committee for Christian 
Broadcasting was told here. 

Lawrence W. McMaster, Jr., of New 
York, executive director of the United 
Presbyterian Church’s Department of 
Radio and TV, said that the develop- 
ment of one vast telecommunications sys- 
tem raises problems which churches and 
religious broadcasters will have to meet. 

He pointed out that the distintegration 
of local cultures and the shaking of 
traditions by the communications revolu- 
tion will add to difficulties facing reli- 
gious broadcasters. 

Whether the global network will work 
for the world’s salvation or speed up its 
doom, he said, “remains a problem we 
shall still have to solve by intelligent ac- 
tion and moral endeavor.” 

Mr. McMaster observed, however, that 
while the network will make the task of 
the church’s broadcast ministry ‘much 
harder, it could make our efforts more 
fruitful.” 

“Unquestionably communication will 
play a vital role in the world’s salva- 
tion,” he continued. “Our Divine Master 
thought so when he commissioned the 
disciples to communicate his good news 
to the whole world.” 

Mr. McMaster proposed establishment 
of a fact-finding commission to define 
the scope of the problem and the efforts 
now being made by the national churches 
and their media bureaus to deal with it. 
But he warned that a coordinated policy 
of criticism and influence is not enough 
and stressed that churches must be active 
in world broadcasts if they are to fulfill 
their Christian responsibility. 

“An international network presents us 


with an opportunity for which we have 
longed and prayed,” Mr. McMaster 
added. “We can carry Christianity to 
isolated lands. We may be able to achieve 
our Divine Master’s prayer that there 
be one fold. We may be able to make of 
the far-flung Christian world, one world 
of witness to Christ and of testimony to 
his truth.” 

Mr. McMaster noted that global tele- 
communications is being made possible 
by three systems for intercontinental 
transmission of messages and television 
programs now being established. 


ARCHITECTURE SHOULD 
MAKE FOR PARTICIPATION 
TorRONTO (RNS)—Edward S. Frey, 
executive director of the United Lutheran 
Church in America’s Department of 
Church Architecture, said here that 
church worship “is not a solo activity 
by the priest or minister.” He criticized 
churches built “for form rather than for 
witness” of parishioners. Mr. Frey spoke 


at the first eastern Canadian Conference 
on Church Architecture. Mr. Frey told 
the delegates: 

“It is only right that in public worship 
laymen and women should be enabled, 
both by the form of the worship in which 
they engage and by the architecture and 
furnishings which support it, to partici- 
pate fully in the action and not be forced 
into the passive role of mere observers.” 

He commended present trends to place 
the altar, pulpit, communion table and 
baptismal font in the midst of the wor- 
shippers, instead of above or before them. 

Harold E. Wagoner of Philadelphia, 
a former president of the Church Archi- 
tectural Guild of America and noted 
church designer, said the “modern pseu- 
do-Gothic structure built from steel and 
garnished with fake buttresses is an 
anachronism.” 

Charging that North American denom- 
inations have been too timid in adopting 
new building forms, he said Europeans 
have been trying fresh ideas for the last 
50 years. 





Down to Earth _. 


HALL I BUILD a fallout shelter? 

At the risk of being labeled unreal- 
istic, unpatriotic, or worse, here is one 
voice that joins his majesty’s loyal oppo- 
sition by voting an emphatic negative. 
The futility of it all was crystallized in 
this father’s mind when our 14-year-old, 
in a surprising bit of mature thinking, 
said one morning, “Dad, what's the use 
of our building one anyway? When our 
neighbors came knocking at our steel 
door, we as Christians could do nothing 
but let them in too. How are you going 
to build one large enough for the whole 
neighborhood ?” 

This set the wheels to turning in the 
mind of the preacher and produced a 
simple, sermon-style outline stating why 
we must vote against home fallout shel- 
ters: 

1. There are practical reasons against 
it. How can we afford it? 180 million 
people, spending an average of $2,000 
per family of five, would have to find 
$72 billion. 

How can we be certain we will be near 
enough to the shelter when we need it? 
Is everyone going to start staying home 
all the time? 

Again, if we follow this “Mole, dig 
your own hole” plan, how can we know 
how safe for survival they really are? 

2. There are psychological 
against it. 

Will not these shelters give us a false 
sense of security, tricking us to think that 
we can have a nuclear war and “get 
away with it”? What will such a pro- 
gram do to our own determination to 
keep the peace, to strive courageously to 
exhaust every other means possible to 
settle international disputes? 

DR. ANDERSON, an Outlook contributing 


editor, is pastor of the First church, Orlando, 
Fla. 


reasons 





. 


By John F. Anderson, Jr. 


For the Christian, however, there is 
a third, and far more important, consid- 
eration: 

3. There are moral and spiritual rea- 
sons against it. 

Most important of all, what has hap- 
pened to our faith in God? Have we 
forgotten that “He has the whole world 
in his hand’? Have we ceased singing, 
“O God our Help in ages past, Our hope 
for years to come, Our shelter from the 
stormy blast, And our eternal home”? 
What “stormy blast” are we thinking of 
if not the mushroom cloud of sin over 
our world. 

And even if God does allow such a 
holocaust, are we not persuaded “that 
neither death, nor life . . . nor anything 
else in all creation, will be able to sep- 
arate us from the love of God in Christ 
Jesus our Lord.” (Rom. 8:38, 39.) 

Thus, the dissenter votes “No,” not 
in fatalism but in faith, believing that 
God has a better plan for his creation 
and better ways for his servants to spend 
their time and money in working for 
peace.—Orlando (Fla.) Sentinel 

In the continuing discussion of fallout 
shelters, 200 university professors in the 
Boston area took space in the New York 
Times for an open letter to the President, 
declaring that money spent on a fallout 
shelter program could be better diverted 
toward “a positive program for peace.” 
Their statement, issued from Civil De- 
fense Letter Committee, Box 21, Bel- 
mont, Mass., declares that the shelter ac- 
tivity “prepares the people for the ac- 
ceptance of thermonuclear war as an in- 
strument of national policy” and “would 
substantially increase the likelihood of 
war.” The President is urged “to lead 
the nation forward on a race toward 
peace. 
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@ From a seminary in America to a church in South Africa 


There Is One Church, One Lord 


E, THE FACULTY and the stu- 
dents of the Pittsburgh Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
United States of America, having learned 
of the church trial of the Rev. Albert S. 
Geyser, professor of New ‘Testament 
Theology at the University of Pretoria in 
South Africa on charges of heresy, wish 
to communicate to our brethren in Christ 
of the Dutch Reformed Church of South 
Africa our deep conviction concerning 
some of the issues thus presented not 
only to the church of South Africa but 
also to the church of Jesus Christ 
throughout the world. 
We have noted the course of public 
affairs in South Africa and recognize the 
unique difficulty of its present crisis. We 


confess that we live in one church, by 
one baptism, and under the Lordship of 
one Jesus Christ. In communicating our 
conviction, we confess that we have 
sinned and continue to sin with regard 
to many or all the issues now presented 
to the Dutch Reformed Church in the 
trial of Professor Geyser. In faithful- 
ness to Christ and with concern for 
the whole church we must, however, make 
bold to speak to three distinct issues in 
the trial. 

1. The absolute and exclusive author- 
ity in the church, of Jesus Christ, its 
living Lord and Word; and of the Bible, 
the written Word. 

2. The relation of church and society, 
particularly the church and civil govern- 


ment. 

3. The freedom in theological educa- 
tion to study the Bible, the history of the 
church, Christian theology, and man’s 
duty in civil society. 


First Duty 


1. The exclusive authority of Christ and 

His Word within his church. 

It is the first duty of the Christian 
man and the whole church to honor Je- 
sus Christ above all principalities and 
powers, whatever separations from world- 
ly goods and welfare this may entail. 
We know that it is often very difficult 
to recognize the intrusions of alien au- 
thorities upon the lives of Christian men. 
Whenever the church hearkens to any 





South African Background 


The Pittsburgh Seminary statement in 
the adjoining columns has this back- 
ground: 

The Nederduitsch Hervormde Kerk 
in South Africa enacted Article III of 
the church’s law in 1951 (reaffirmed in 
September, 1954) prohibiting equality 
of white and non-white: “The church, 
aware of the dangers that exist for both 
groups in the mixing of white and non- 
white, does not allow any equality in its 
ranks, but envisages the creation of sep- 
arate churches among the different popu- 
lation groups . . . thus only whites be- 
long to the Ned. Herv. Kerk van 
Afrika.” 


The church sent a telegram conveying 
its support and prayers when the so- 
called “church clause’? was enacted in 
parliament, providing that the Minister 
of Native Affairs (then Dr. Verwoerd) 
may direct that the attendance by natives 
at any church shall cease, if in his opin- 
ion (1) the presence of natives is causing 
a nuisance to residents in the vicinity, 
or (2) it is undesirable. 


Published Protest 


Professor Geyser at that time wrote a 
vigorous protest which was published in 
an Afrikaans daily, Die Vanderland. 
When a charge was brought against him 
by the congregation of Plaston (Trans- 
vaal), he was acquitted but warned and 
prohibited from publishing anything else 
except in official papers and periodicals 
of the church. Nevertheless, he continued 
preaching and speaking against Article 
III as contrary to the New Testament 
teaching of what the church is. 

Early last year he wrote a 40-page 
criticism of Professor A. B. duPreez’s 
book, The Crucible, a vigorous defence 
of apartheid (segregation) on scriptural 
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grounds. This was published, after great 
difficulty, in the church periodical, Her- 
vormde Theologiese Studies. 

With an important conference in view, 
Professor van Selms, nine other ministers 
and Professor Geyser opposed the report 
drawn up for the conference. They de- 
manded the privilege of submitting a 
minority report to the Synod’s commis- 
sion. It was refused. The church’s del- 
egation consisted entirely of ministers 
and professors favoring the government’s 
racial policy. Nevertheless, the minority 
sought to help prepare Christians on is- 
sues which might emerge from the con- 
ference, preparing Delayed Action, an 
ecumenical witness from three Afrikaans 
churches which was published on the eve 
of the conference. 

Professor Geyser proposed for discus- 
sion at this year’s Synodal meeting in 
March that “the Synod appoint a com- 
mission of exegetes to test Article III 
of the church law against the Scriptures.” 
This was discussed for several days, 
with many charges hurled at the pro- 
ponents, calling them “ducktails.” These 
two laws were adopted: 

(1) Nobody may criticize Article III 
except at a synodal meeting, a meeting 
of the Synodal Commission or at a min- 
isters meeting; (2) A minister may be 
deposed for perseverance in resisting a 
law, regulation or decision of the church. 


Van Selms Is Defiant 


Professor van Selms declared that he 
would not submit and that he would 
maintain his constitutional right of free 
expression. Later he wrote an article 
criticizing Article III and the methods 
used for its defense. This was published 
in the September, 1961, edition of Kerk 
en Theologie. 


Van Selms is professor of Semitic lan- 
guages in the faculty of arts in the Uni- 
versity of Pretoria and a part-time pro- 
fessor in the theological faculty. Even 
if he were to be found guilty of disobey- 
ing a church order, the could not lose 
his position because he is employed by 
the university. Professor Geyser, how- 
ever, and others in the theological faculty 
are more vulnerable. There a professor 
is appointed on the basis of a contract 
between the church and the university, 
with the church maintaining the right to 
withdraw its subsidy for any particular 
chair and compelling the university to 
depose the occupant. The church must 
have valid reasons for the step and the 
occupant must be lawfully unfrocked. 

Six days before the present trial, 
charges were brought against Professor 
Geyser by the Synodal Commission 
which holds his fate. He was told that 
because of his attitude toward Article 
ITI, the church has lost all faith in him, 
his presence is now harmful to the 
church, and he would have seven days in 
which to decide to resign. 





When the trial opened Professor Gey- 
ser denied the charges. He was imme- 
diately suspended as a minister, -barred 
from preaching or administering the com- 
munion until the commission had ruled 
on the charges. There came a six-day 
delay because of a breakdown in the pro- 
fessor’s health. He suffers from high 
blood pressure. With press and public 
barred along with a court stenographer, 
the defendant took a tape recorder into 
the trial when it resumed. When he re- 
fused to turn it off, the chairman de- 
clared, “There is no hearing. It’s all 
off.” 

A few hours later, however, the hear- 
ing opened again, without the tape re- 
corder, with the assurance that Professor 
Geyser would be given a transcript of 
the trial record. 








other voice than the voice of its true 
shepherd, it is led into darkness. When- 
ever the church hears the voice of its only 
true shepherd, whatever suffering it may 
experience on this account, it shares the 
Cross of our Lord with him and its wit- 
ness to his Redeeming love is made clear 
in evoking the contradiction between the 
Spirit of Christ and the Spirit of this 
World. 

Precisely what the church’s exclusive 
loyalty to Jesus Christ may require in 
South Africa, only the Christians of 
South Africa can know. Yet we unhesi- 
tatingly affirm that all solutions must be 
measured by the degree to which the 
supremacy and authority of Christ and 
his Word are acknowledged in those so- 
lutions. 


2. The relation of church and state. 


We affirm that the principle of the 
Lordship of Christ in the church needs 
always to be carefully safeguarded 
against any assertion of governmental 
authority which contradicts the funda- 
mental commitment of Christian men to 
Jesus Christ. We do not believe that 
total separation of either state or society 
from the church is possible or desirable. 
Civil governments ought to be respected 
and obeyed. But all usurpations of the 
freedom of the Christian man and, in 
particular, the imposing of any civil law 
that contradicts the duty of the Christian 
man as that duty is ascertained from the 
Word of God in Jesus Christ, ought to be 
resisted, yet without disrespect to the state 
or violent rebellion. 

We affirm that where personal con- 
science permits, Christians have complete 
liberty to disobey any civil law which 
prevents Christians from answering that 
divine call by which God summons them 
into a single community of worship, 
study, prayer, and considered witness to 
the truth. 

We respectfully call the attention of 
our Christian brethren in South Africa 
to the example of Christians throughout 
the world who testify to the iniquitous 
character of ungodly civil laws by dis- 
obeying them; yet who testify to the le- 
gitimacy of the state by accepting the 
penalties of these laws without violent 
resistance. 


Freedom vs. Restraint 
3. The freedom of the Christian man and 
of theological education. 

A church of Jesus Christ may suffer 
injury from the irresponsible use of the 
freedom won for us by Christ Jesus; but 
it suffers more grievous injury from any 
restraint imposed upon the Holy Spirit 
in his working through its faithful 
preachers, scholars, and laymen. 

We affirm, therefore, that practical 
provision in church law and custom 
should be made to guarantee freedom of 
study, writing, and public utterance to 
all men who acknowledge Jesus Christ 
as their savior and competently perform 
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@ The Chicago Report (7) 


THE ARCHITECTURAL SETTING FOR 
REFORMED WORSHIP 


(Continued from last week) 


Preaching Position 

In the medieval churches the preach- 
ing position had been generally moved 
for acoustic reasons from the “central’’ 
position of the bishop’s preaching chair 
in the apse of the ancient basilica. (Cf. 
S. Clemente in Rome.) It was now 
usually set on one side part way, and 
often half-way down the nave among the 
people. The Reformers thus generally 
inherited a side pulpit, and apparently 
felt no. difficulty about it. The ‘central 
pulpit” in itself is not a matter of prin- 
ciple in the Reformed tradition. In the 
Dutch churches, to be sure, the direction 
of the seating was changed to face the 
pulpit, so that instead of facing the 
length of the church, the congregation 
usually sat facing the long side where 
the pulpit stood. Many colonial New 
England churches were seated in the 
same way. In the 17th century Hugue- 
not “temples” generally put a high pul- 
pit centrally at one long end of the 
church with the communion table on a 
raised platform before it. Sometimes An- 
glican churches set a pulpit up in the 
middle aisle of the church (cf. also 
Sancta Sophia in Constantinople) with 
the table behind it. A wide variety of 
locations were obviously possible for 
treating a pulpit with dignity and with 
acoustic effectiveness. The chief ques- 
tion in locating the pulpit arises from the 
implication of that location for the com- 
munion table. 

That which more than anything else 
made any idea of a separate lectern or 
reading desk quite irrelevant was the 
manner in which the Scriptures were 
read in the service. The reading of the 
Scriptures in the people’s own language, 
and a sermon which interpreted their 
meaning to the people, always took place 
as one liturgical act. This entire act, 





their professional functions. We are par- 
ticularly convinced that the freedom of 
theological research and instruction is 
vital to the life of all Christ’s churches. 

We believe that the time has come for 
the church in South Africa, as it has 
long since come to the church in America, 
to declare that racial segregation and 
discrimination are contrary to the will 
of God. We do not presume to instruct 
our brethren in South Africa on the ex- 
act measures they should take to bear 
witness to this truth. We must ourselves 
bear such witness to our own nation. 
May God give the Holy Spirit anew to 
his church to maintain and restore its 
unity and to increase its testimony of the 
freedom, justice and brotherly love that 
Christ wills for all men. 


reading and interpreting, preceded by 
the so-called “prayer for the right hear- 
ing of the Word,” was the bringing of 
the Word of God to the people. Hence 
the only sensible place in which to have 
the prayer for the right hearing, the 
reading of the Bible, and the sermon, 
was the pulpit. A separate lectern would 
have seemed out of place. 

With an eye for these diverse usages 
in ceremonial within the Reformed tra- 
ditions as a whole, it is possible still to 
distinguish certain characteristic empha- 
ses with regard to the Lord’s Supper. 
For sheer dramatic power no other rite 
in Christian liturgical history equals the 
boldness of the Reformed re-enactment 
of the Last Supper, Jesus’ own sym- 
bolic representation of his self-oblation 
as made over to his disciples. The stress 
is on God’s initiative through Jesus, 
what God has done and is doing, rather 
than, as in “Catholic” rites on man’s ef- 
fort to please God. 

No other major Christian rite so 
stresses the sense of the church as the 
Body of Christ, as the Reformed com- 
munion. The gathering about the table 
as the new family of Christ speaks un- 
forgettably of the company of the dis- 
ciples at the beginning of Christian 
history and the Messianic Banquet at its 
end, while the passing of Christ’s gifts 
from hand to hand declares that every 
believer is truly a minister of his fellows. 
The believer is liberated and reconciled 
through and into the church while by the 
gift of reconciliation in Christ the church 
is continually recreated and renewed. 
The Reformed communion is thus less 
individualistic and more corporate than 
the Roman, Lutheran or Anglican. Also, 
like the Bible, it is more oriented to 
God’s presence in social relations and 
less to his communication through things. 
This last trait is also perceptible in the 
manifestation of the Reformed outlook 
in literature and the arts. And thirdly, 
the Reformed communion is the most 
objective, stressing most heavily God’s 
actions toward men, rather than man’s 
aspirations toward God. All these em- 
phases are expressed through the cere- 
monial usage and the architectural ar- 
rangements for the Reformed communion. 


C. Backgrounds of Present Confu- 
sion in American Presbyterianism 
It is unfortunate that this problem 
must be discussed in America today 
against the prevalence in the church-at- 
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large of the cult of the Gothic Revival. 
In the last two generations this cult has 
established the opinion very widely that 
Gothic is the normal and correct pattern 
for a church, even a Presbyterian church. 


No one would deny that Gothic can 
be effectively adapted for the Reformed 
tradition. But so can Byzantine, or Ro- 
manesque, or something in stainless steel 
and concrete block. And the main tradi- 
tion of Anglo-American Protestant build- 
ing has rather preferred the classical 
style as developed by Sir Christopher 
Wren, and American “colonial.” That 
the problem should be posed at all in 
terms of “styles” is itself a symptom of 
weakness of self-consciousness in the 
modern church. And the cult of Gothic 
has unfortunately been popularized by 
men deliberately seeking to propagandize 
those medieval clerical notions of wor- 
ship which shaped Gothic churches in 
the first place. It was Anglo-Catholic 
“ecclesiologists” who resurrected Gothic 
in England in the 1840s; and the twen- 
tieth century vogue in America owes 
much to that amateur of Thomism, 
Ralph Adams Cram. Protestants who 
fall in with this enthusiasm, consequent- 
ly, do well to be on guard to make cer- 
tain necessary reservations, architectur- 
ally speaking. Too few have been suffi- 
ciently discriminating. 

In far too many Presbyterian churches 
the table has given way to what is ac- 
tually an altar. But since these churches 
have no real use for a genuine altar 
some further changes have been needed. 
The development of “worship centers,” 
little shrines, “eternal lights,” etc., wit- 
ness eloquently to the utter lack of any 
genuine symbolism, or any theological 
integrity in these architectural arrange- 
ments. Theologically the altar, the pyx, 
the lights, are among the most sacred 
symbols of the Roman faith. When they 
are used as mere “decorations,” rather 
than as true symbols, neither art nor re- 
ligion is advanced. 


The re-emergence of the chancel, on 
the other hand, was probably stimulated 
by the development of the robed choir 
more than by any other single factor. 
The latter development was a happy in- 
vention of the Anglo-Catholics of the 
middle of the last century. When they 
sought to revive the Gothic chancel, they 
were baffled by long empty stalls de- 
signed for monks or clergy of the chap- 
ter. The happy solution was to put 
robed and surpliced choirs of laymen in 
the monk’s stalls. Thus the infelicities 
of congregational worship could be elim- 
inated and, as in the middle ages, clergy 
and choir would “take the service” with 
practiced skill. Singing in the ancient 
church had been congregational and it 
had been the high middle ages which 
had silenced the people in worship and 
substituted the choir. (Editorial, page &) 
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FROM MY 
STUDY WINDOW 


By W. B. J. MARTIN 


MONDAY e In celebration of its thir- 
tieth anniversary, The American Scholar 
has asked a number of well-known edu- 
cators and public men to name the book 
that has made the greatest impression in 
the last three decades. It is interesting 
to find that Reinhold Niebuhr’s The Na- 
ture and Destiny of Man is one of the 
very few books to appear twice in the 
list. Even more interesting is that it is 
not named by theologians, but by laymen 
of the stature of Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., 
and William K. Frankena. Another book 
that receives a double mention is A. N. 
Whitehead’s Adventure of Ideas, which 
I have taken down for an early re-read- 
ing. 


TUESDAY e I am delighted to see that 
my friend Daniel Day Williams, the 
eminent theologian, has followed up his 
strictly theological works with a book 
entitled, The Minister and the Care of 
Souls. We have long needed a book in 
which the subject of pastoral counseling 
is placed firmly within a_ theological 
framework, and Dr. Williams is emi- 
nently qualified to write it, as his stu- 
dents at Union Seminary know from per- 
sonal experience. Many will wonder why 
he did not use the traditional phrase, 
“cure of souls,” but he explains that he 
deliberately chose the word “care,” for 
“We can always care even when we can- 
not cure.” He also reminds us that it 
is just as much a pastoral responsibility 
to care for the strong as for the weak, 
to uncover talents and encourage service 
as to deal with distresses. 


WEDNESDAY e Ministers take a great 
deal for granted! The famous Bishop 
Dibelius recently spoke in Dallas, and 
I naturally assumed that his name would 
be a household word to my church mem- 
bers. I was disconcerted to find that 
even some of the Board members had to 
ask me who he was! This surely 
strengthens the case for a much wider 
distribution of THE PRESBYTERIAN OvuT- 
LOOK. 


THURSDAY e The SPCK (Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge) of 
England has just brought out The Re- 
vised Psalter, which contains a new 
translation of the first 41 Psalms for 
liturgical use in the Church of England. 
The publishers enlisted the services not 
only of competent biblical scholars, but 
of such famous literary men as T. S. 
Eliot and C. §. Lewis, so the result 
should be worth looking forward to. 
Those of us who use the Psalms for reg- 
ular responsive reading are often aware 
that congregations need some help in 
deciphering the archaic language, but 


that the new translations available to us 
in such abundance are not always suit- 
able for liturgical use. 


FRIDAY e The world’s largest collec- 
tion of manuscripts, translations and per- 
sonal effects of Robert Browning, the 
poet, is housed in Texas, a fact which 
surprised, and still surprises, me. I have 
just returned from a visit to the magnifi- 
cent Armstrong Browning Library at Bay- 
lor University, Waco, and am impressed 
by the splendor of the building and the 
thoroughness of the collection. Inciden- 
tally, a recent acquisition is a Welsh 
version of the Pied Piper, and this has 
presented more puzzles to the curator 
than the Chinese and Japanese transla- 
tions! I was able to establish the fact 
that it is not a literal translation, as was 
once thought, but a free rendering of the 
story transplanted on to Welsh soil. 


SATURDAY e Matthew Arnold has a 
great gift for the telling phrase. Remem- 
ber such phrases as “sweetness and 
light,’’ “The Power not ourselves which 
makes for righteousness,” and “wan- 
dering between two worlds’? But he was 
a hard-hitting controversialist. No won- 
der Sir Leslie Stephens once said, “I 
wish that I too had a little sweetness and 
light so that I might be able to say such 
nasty things about my enemies.” 


SUNDAY e I preached today on “He 
that believeth shall not make haste,” a 
timely text for a generation which is in 
a hurry for results without inner growth, 
rewards without effort, and education 
without transformation. 


PONDERABLES .. . 


There are some cases of second and 
even third generation families receiving 
welfare. They get the headlines. Be that 
as it may, a second or third generation 
of any family receiving welfare should 
be a challenge to the nation to recognize 
that financial help alone has not been 
enough... . 


It is one thing to tell a skeptic that 
public assistance does not encourage im- 
morality and laziness. It is quite another 
to show him a ten-year study made at 
Inwood House in New York City. At 
this home for unwed mothers, girls were 
given professional casework services at 
the time of their pregnancies. Eighty-five 
per cent of a statistically significant 
sample had no more illegitimate children. 

The other side of the coin is seen in 
the results of a Maryland study. Here, 
only two out of 100 of the girls who did 
have more than one illegitimate child 
had had casework services at the time of 
their first pregnancies. 

—ABRAHAM A. Risicorr, Secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare in an 
address at the Second National Confer- 
ence on the Churches and Social Wel- 
fare, Cleveland. 
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EDITORIAL 


Pittsburgh & South Africa 


The student-faculty action at Pitts- 
burgh Seminary in relation to the Dutch 
Reformed Church of South Africa is re- 
ported on page 5. This statement may 
seem unusual if not impertinent to some. 
It is possible that the South African 
churchmen will think or say, “It is none 
of your business what we do here. This 
is our own affair and our responsibility.” 

It is possible that some of the leaders 
in Vanderbilt’s Divinity School felt this 
way last year when formal statements 
were received from theological seminaries 
and Christian bodies of different kinds 
protesting the expulsion of James Law- 
son on very shaky ground. Well, what 
business was it of anybody else? 

The Pittsburgh statement rightly 
stresses the fact that every Christian 
group or institution is bearing a witness, 
and the quality of that witness is a mat- 
ter of vital concern to every other Chris- 
tian and group. 

As much as it might be wished, the 
South African church has no glassed-in 
preserve where it is free to do as it pleases 
—even free to do as it thinks the Lord 
is directing, without some relationship to 
the composite Christian conscience. The 
Christian and non-Christian world is 
looking on in South Africa—and in the 














U. S. A.—and in the North and in the 
South. All Christians everywhere are 
inextricably bound up in what the wit- 
ness proclaims to the rest of the world. 

To be sure, if the Pittsburgh group 
is more concerned about injustice in 
South Africa than in protesting and 
working to eliminate housing or employ- 
ment or even church discrimination in 
Pittsburgh and in the home towns from 
which the seminarians come, their state- 
ment is a hollow fraud. We have every 
confidence, however, that they are equally 
concerned and equally committed to and 
involved in the struggle on both fronts. 
Now they can be newly aware that as 
they seek to make common cause with 
a victim of what appears to be an abor- 
tion of justice in South Africa, there are 
Christians all around the world who 
would remind us of their support and 
encouragement in the fight here against 
similar inroads by our immoral society 
to impair and distort the Christian wit- 
ness we are bearing. 

The Pittsburgh statement, both ex- 
plicitly and implicitly, helps us to recog- 
nize our oneness in this great evil, to 
confess our common sin, and, let us hope, 
to turn from it. 


The Chicago Report 


OvuTLOOK readers, let us hope, are fol- 
lowing “The Chicago Report” on church 
architecture with the greatest care (see 
page 6). With a few more installments, 
it will be completed. Let us hope, then, 
that the real work of study and analysis 
will be just beginning. 

If you have not read the earlier por- 


tions of this highly important report, it 
would be good to turn back and begin 
now. This is important for church Ses- 
sions and other groups to study. 

It is little short of tragic to think of 
countless scores of churches that have 
been built or planned without any idea 
of what the Chicago report stresses—not 
the faintest awareness of the basic con- 
siderations that go into the plan of a 
church. Exorbitant costs and needless 
frills are one thing, but what a church is 
teaching and encouraging its own people 
to believe by the silent witness of its ar- 
chitecture week by week is something 
else. 


“Arty” architects with strong powers 
of persuasion may sometimes superim- 
pose their theologically baseless ideas 
upon a congregation. Or, as some people 
plan an order of worship, they put in 
what they “like,” or leave out what they 
“don’t like,” many have followed fads 
in architecture, as well as in worship, 
improvising to suit a personal taste or 
to have something that people will tell 
them “looks like a church”! 

With its deep roots, its firm theological 
basis and its Reformed and _ historical 
orientation, the Chicago report can render 
a great and abiding service—if ministers 
and churchmen generally will study and 
seek to understand it. 

x * * 
IF SOMEONE were to pay you ten 
cents for every kind word you ever 
spoke about people, and collect five cents 
for every unkind word, would you be 
rich or poor ?>—QUOTED. 





Editonial-of-the-Weok 


The Texas publisher who told the 
President to his face at a private White 
House luncheon that Mr. Kennedy and 
his Administration were “weak sisters” 
did more than show inexcusably bad 
taste and embarrass his colleagues in 
the newspaper profession. In calling 
for “a man on horseback to lead this 
nation,” Mr. Kennedy’s luncheon guest 
betrayed a juvenile view of both foreign 
and domestic policy that one can only 
hope is not, as the speaker claimed, rep- 
resentative of “many people in Texas 
and the Southwest.” The subsequent 
electoral victory of a strongly pro-Ken- 
nedy Democratic Congressman in San 
Antonio over a Goldwater-type Repub- 
lican suggests that it is not. 

To speak longingly of “a man on 
horseback” who will blithely shake his 
rockets in Khrushchev’s face and make 
it clear that “we can annihilate Russia” 
—in other words, a leader who would 
invite a nuclear war—is as irrespon- 
sible a public statement as could be 
made at this dangerous time. Of course 





A Man on Horseback ... from the New York Times 


the United States will not be bullied, 
of course we will defend our principles, 
of course we must maintain our mili- 
tary posture second to none; but to call 
for the provocative stance of “a man 
on horseback” and to imply that in a 
war between nuclear powers anyone 
could emerge as victor is beyond reason. 

fr. Kennedy’s reply to his guest that 
“the difference between you and me * * * 
is that I was elected President of this 
country and you were not; and I have 
the responsibility for the lives of 180 
million Americans, which you have not” 
was simple in its eloquence. What this 
country needs least is the posturing 
and bombast of men on horseback; and 
we are confident that the overwhelming 
majority of the American people, con- 
scious of this country’s high moral pur- 
pose and backed by its great military 
strength, have no more use for men on 
horseback than they have for weak sis- 
ters. They will find neither one nor 
the other in the White House. 


Readers’ nominations are cordially invited. 
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A booklet review on the nuclear crisis 


“THEREFORE CHOOSE LIFE” 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


EUTERONOMY 30:19 is used as 

an appropriate title for this 56-page 
symposium on war and peace from the 
point of view which is called pacifist, 
though some of the contributors have not 
been pacifists in the complete sense of 
that word. They are, however, all Chris- 
tian, ranging from Quakers to Luther- 
ans and Dutch Reformed. It could not 
be popular with the Pentagon nor with 
the John Birch Society (for example) 
which are not committed to a Christian 
point-of-view. It is not addressed to 
these, nor even to the civil government, 
but to Christians, and those who “profess 
and call themselves” Christian need to 
consider what is said here and not brush 
it off as defeatist, pro-communist, or 
wild. None of the contributors rates such 
epithets. 

The theme is not war and peace as 
such, the theme is not violence versus 
non-violence (though one or two writers 
deal with the latter question). The point 
of all these essays is the nuclear crisis 
and what Christians can do in it. Prof. 
Helmut Gollwitzer’s article is so weighty 
that most space will be given it, but the 
others also summon us to think. Roland 
Bainton says: “Above all, the churches 
should seek to allay the fundamental 
cause of the current dementia, namely the 
existence on both sides of fear and dis- 
trust.” Kennan, a career diplomat, dis- 





IN PASSING 


Editorial Notes 











The Educational Mission of the Church, 
by Randolph Crump Miller, is a prepara- 
tory study guide for the July 9-20 World 
Institute on Christian Education to be 
held in Belfast, Ireland. This is a Bible 
study based on two assumptions: (1) 
The church is primarily a community of 
the Holy Spirit. (2) Education takes 
place within a community. Chapters are 
devoted to “The Church in the Bible,” 
“Christian Education in the Church,” 
“The Parish-wide Program,” “Relation 
of the Sunday School to the Parish,” 
“Family and Church,” “Youth in the 
Church.” Written by a topflight author- 
ity, this is readily seen to be of great 
significance. (World Council of Chris- 
tian Education, 475 Riverside Dr., NYC 
27, 55 pp., 25¢.) 

| 

Redstone Presbytery (Pa.) has secured 
copies of the full text of the report on 
the John Birch Society from the State 
Attorney General of California, prepared 
at the request of Governor Edmund G. 
Brown, and is distributing the appraisal 
from its offices. 
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cusses such matters as the UN and colo- 
nialism; but he also insists on America’s 
responsibility for the saturation bomb- 
ings of Hamburg and Dresden, not to 
mention Hiroshima and Nagasaki. How- 
ard Schomer, president of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary, makes the propo- 
sitions that war is a problem of moral 
theology; that preventing war is not 
God’s primary concern; that the kingdom 
of heaven does not depend on one form 
of civilization; that irreparable global 
destruction defies God; and develops 
briefly the principle of non-violent re- 
sistance. J. N. Sayre points out that 
church groups have opposed nuclear test- 
ing and nuclear “war” but have not been 
heard—and shows why. He gives an il- 
luminating survey of the pre-Constantine 
church and its convictions about the in- 
compatibility of Christian faith and par- 
ticipation in war. Canon Raven, church- 
man, scientist and philosopher, produces 
one notable observation among others: 
“In regard to the South Pole, both blocs 
have already signed an agreement to keep 
this territory free of military installa- 
tions. This is encouraging and delight- 
ful—for the penguins! Why cannot the 
same be done for territory where men live 
and want to live?”’ William Robert Mil- 
ler has the strongest statement for non- 
violence as a successful method, though 
his illustrations are beside the point (this 
reviewer thinks) if taken as apposite to 
the world situation. J. De Graaf raises, 
and answers in the affirmative, the ques- 
tion whether disarmament is politically 
possible. 


T IS GOLLWITZER (a Christian 

hero and contemporary saint) who 
really gets under the skin, and makes the 
current situation mostpvivid. The trouble 
with the numerous church pronounce- 
ments, he says, is that the pronouncers 
are always talking to others, they never 
say what they themselves would do. Goll- 
witzer speaks of CBR weapons, by which 
label he reminds us that chemical and 
bacteriological warfare logically accom- 
pany radiological warfare. CBR war is 
generically different—its weapons are of 
a different kind, not merely more of the 
same, as one lance or one cannon might 
have a greater range than another lance 
or cannon. The church has been slow 
to speak because (misled by public lead- 
ers) it has not appreciated the true new- 
ness of CBR conflict. 

“The new factor in the situation due to 
the discovery of CBR weapons is that the 
governments and military commanders 
are no longer in a position to decide 
whether they will wage war in accordance 
with international law. The new weapons 
have taken control of the situation. With 


such weapons it is impossible to conduct 
a war for the defense of justice, as in 


former times. They are only suitable for 
a war which tramples all justice and hu- 
manity underfoot.” (Italics mine.) 


HE CHURCH “slid blindly into the 

age of total war, clinging to formulas 
which may have been applicable in for- 
mer times.” 

“The official reports and articles in 
technical military periodicals today” 
(Gollwitzer teaches theology at Bonn in 
West Germany) “describing the diabolical 
inventions of perverted science and strate- 
gy, give one the impression that they are 
written by madmen. It suffices to read a 
few of them; they make it superfluous 
to give any lengthy explanation as to 
whether modern methods of mass destruc- 
tion are different in quality from the 
weapons of earlier times.” 


These weapons “destroy all connection 
between war and justice.” Oldtime war- 
fare could be defended on the ground 
that by it justice was obtained and/or 
maintained. Even the loser could claim 
that if he had won, justice would have 
prevailed. But CBR warfare is different; 
“war can no longer be said to safeguard 
justice when the methods which it em- 
ploys, or threatens to employ, are in 
themselves crimes.” The old warfare as- 
sumed that the purpose of war was to 
insure a just peace; CRB weapons have 
only one purpose: to take the enemy by 
surprise and annihilate him. “The new 
weapons turn us all into murderers in our 
mentality; for that is the only mentality 
which can produce and use such weap- 
ons. [They] cannot be used except for 
indiscriminate mass murder.’ (Italics 
mine. ) 

If the church were to participate in 
an atomic war of annihilation, it would 
destroy itself spiritually, even more than 
externally. It must make it therefore 
quite clear that it will not participate in 
such a war. 

Dr. Gollwitzer, who was a soldier un- 
der Hitler, points out that “death rather 
than slavery,” the slogan on both sides, 
is precisely the idea of Hitler, who chose 
to destroy his country and himself rather 
than fall into the enemy’s power. 


HE AUTHER DOES, however, 
leave us in a dilemma after all. On 

the one hand is his bold and uncompro- 
mising conclusion, “When the authori- 
ties urge a Christian to participate in 
these preparations for universal massacre, 
there is only one answer he can give: ... 
if all consent, I refuse.” Yet on the 
other hand, on the same page he says, 
“We must avoid falling victims to com- 
munist (or any other) dictatorship.” The 
dark questions remain: How can we 
avoid falling victim to dictatorship with- 
out resistance? How can we resist with- 
out war? How can we wage war today 
without CBR weapons? And how can 
we use these with a Christian conscience? 
THEREFORE CHOOSE LIFE. Essays on the 
Nuclear Crisis. London: the International 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, 1961. Distrib- 


uted in the U.S. by the Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation, Box 271, Nyack, N. Y. 25¢. 
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Will you 


have Daily 
Devotions 


in 1962? 


It only takes five minutes... 
for a morning devotion to 
start the new day, or for an 
evening devotion at the close. 
Can you “spare” that brief bit 
of time? 

The Upper Room offers 
guidance for your daily 
devotions. Its meditations, 
prayers, Scripture selections 
and thoughts for the day give 
spiritual aid to those who 
use it. 

World-wide in its circula- 
tion, The Upper Room is writ- 
ten and used by Christians of 
all evangelical denominations. 
Over 50,000 churches dis- 
tribute it regularly to their 
members. If your church is 
not among that number, we 
invite you to use it in 1962. 


A Superior 
." oo 
P 


Order now. 10 or more 
copies to one address 
7¢ per copy. Individual 
yearly subscriptions $1, 
three years $2. Address 





The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
38 Editions —32 Languages 
1908 Grand Avenue Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Mackay Stresses Role as 
Ecumenical-Evangelical 


Buck Hitu Fatts, Pa. (rNs)—The 
church cannot be ecumenical without be- 
ing evangelistic, John A. Mackay, presi- 
dent emeritus of Princeton Theological 
Seminary, said here. 

“The common task of the whole Chris- 
tian church .. . is to take the ‘whole gos- 
pel to the whole world,’” Dr. Mackay 
said. Only as the church fulfills this 
task can it claim to be genuinely ecu- 
menical, he declared. 

Dr. Mackay spoke at the annual three- 
day fall study conference of the Commit- 
tee on Cooperation in Latin America, a 
unit of the National Council of Church- 
es’ Division of Foreign Missions. 

He said that “‘churches, like nations, 
are moving in from the world periphery 
toward central unity.” But he empha- 
sized that the Christian community must 
also move out into the world as well as 
inward toward unity. 

“This is when ‘foreign mission’ be- 
comes the ‘world mission of the church,’ ” 
Dr. Mackay said. 

In this connection, he said, the inte- 
gration of the International Missionary 
Council with the World Council of 
Churches, expected to be completed at 
the WCC’s Third Assembly in New Del- 
hi, India, will give a “new dimension to 
ecumenical reality.” 

Turning to Latin America, Dr. Mac- 
kay noted that the use of the word 
“evangelical” in the names of national 
Protestant churches there often causes 
confusion. In America this term is fre- 
quently identified with a particular con- 
servative wing of Protestantism. 

Dr. Mackay explained that in Latin 
America Protestants prefer to call them- 
selves “evangelicos” because “to be a 
Protestant either has no meaning or has 
an unsavory connotation.” 


Arkansas Council Hears 
Call for United Church 


LITTLE Rock, ARK. (RNS)—A Protes- 
tant plan of “one church for one com- 
munity” in rural areas was advocated 
here by a Presbyterian official. 

Consolidating churches is much better 
than “three, four, or five churches help- 
ing to kill a community,” according to 
James A. Mitchell, executive secretary 
of Ouachita (Ark.) Presbytery of the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S. 

Speaking to the annual meeting of the 
Arkansas Council of Churches, Mr. 
Mitchell said the council “must recognize 


the fact that in the town and country 
areas congregations must cooperate more 
than ever before toward the plan of one 
community church serving the whole 
community.” 

A multiplicity of churches in small 
towns not only wastes money but causes 
the young people of these areas “more 
and more to discount the church as ir- 
relevant.” 

“As we serve people, new ideas, new 
ways must be discovered and tried,” he 
said. “The church seems always to lag 
behind, but in this day and age it can 
no longer enjoy this luxury.” 

Another speaker, O. Walter Wagner, 
executive director of the Metropolitan 
Church Federation of Greater St. Louis, 
said mounting world problems have 
added new urgency to the ecumenical 
movement. 

“How can one church have the au- 
dacity to say it has the answers to all 
the problems we have created ?” he asked. 

Dr. Wagner acknowledged that “we 
have to live with denominationalism,” 
but he contended this is “not insur- 
mountable because we have come to the 
point in denominationalism where we are 
no longer antagonistic.” 


CAMPUS NEWS 


The Musxktncum College Choir 
(Ohio) is providing the music this month 
on the National Radio Pulpit (NBC), 
with Ralph W. Sockman, New York, as 
the preacher. 





ee a 
MonmovutH College (Ill.) has an- 
nounced a 10-year development program 
including a $4.6 million physical expan- 
sion program. A three-term, three-course 
curriculum will also be inaugurated next 
September. 
oe 
Trinity University (Texas) reports 
an enrollment of 1,734 this fall, includ- 
ing 29 students from 17 other countries. 
-- 3 
FLoRIDA PRESBYTERIAN College will 
now offer courses leading to engineering 
degrees. 
es * 2 


At PRESBYTERIAN College (S.C.) near- 





IT IS spiritual sabotage to tell a lush he 

is sick. If a man believes his drinking 
is due to sickness, he no longer feels re- 
sponsible for his condition—and until he 
is made to recognize a moral element in 
his behavior he will never be a respon- 
sible human being —Epwarp McGo.p- 
RICK. 





QUEENS 





COLLEGE 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
A small Christian liberal arts college for women... 
eareer planning as well as basic liberal education ... 
A.B., B.S., and B.Mus. degrees. 
For information write The Admissions Office 
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ly 900 alumni and friends have con- 
tributed $41,287 as a part of their an- 
nual giving program this year. 

. *« * 

Lutheran Bishop Anders Nygren of 
Sweden, now Resident Scholar at the 
Ecumenical Institute, Evanston, Ill., was 
the recent Elliott Lecturer at Pirts- 
BURGH Theological Seminary. 

x“ * * 

MontrEAT College (N.C.) this year 
has more sophomores than freshmen: 
188-48. Until recent years, a college for 
women, it now has enrolled 80 men stu- 
dents. x oe @ 


Paul Tillich of Harvarp was the re- 


cent Reynolds Lecturer at DAvIDSON 
College (N.C.), delivering four ad- 
dresses. 


en © 
At FRENCH Camp Academy (Miss.), 
Erskine Jackson, Kosciusko pastor, is 
currently acting as president because of 
the recent heart attack suffered by Sam- 
uel C. Patterson who is now under a 
regimen of rest. 
x * x 
QuEENS College (N.C.) has secured 
a $405,000 loan through the U. S. Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency to finance 
a dormitory for 104 students and two 
faculty members. 
x * x 
Applications for Presbyterian (UP- 
USA) Graduate Fellowships are due by 
January 31, 1962, for the academic year 
1962-63. The Fellowships are offered 
by the Council on Theological Educa- 
tion and the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, and are administered through the 
Committee on Graduate Fellowships, 830 
Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, 
Pa., where full det ails may be secured. 
The Fellowships are designed to assist 
doctoral students who are preparing them- 
selves for seminary teaching, college 
teaching (in all fields), campus minis- 
try, editorial work in the church, the 
future staff of the boards and agencies 
of the church, and other specialized min- 
istries. 
a 
At PRESBYTERIAN College 
Henry Little of Greenville, S.C., has 
received this year’s Alumni Service 
Award for his work in behalf of the 
Walter Johnson Club, the alumni ath- 
letic organization. 


(S.C.) Dr. 








Peace College 


Raleigh, North Carolina 


At Peace College education for the 
first and second years of college and 
the last two years of high school is 
Pursued in an atmosphere which is 
friendly, informal, traditional, and 
Christian ... in classes that are 
fairly small and with instruction in 
the hands of trained and experienced 
faculty members. For catalogue or 
information, write 


WILLIAM C. PRESSLY, President 
PEACE COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 











WHILE THE WORLD FELL APART OUTSIDE 
THE GOOD NEWS’ WAS SPOKEN ANEW... 


London was undergo- 
ing some of the worst 
bombing of the Blitz, 
and the night was torn by shrieking 
explosions as whole neighborhoods of 
homes and blocks of office buildings 
fell to destruction. In the darkened 
basement of a bombed out church a 
tiny group of men, women and chil- 
dren huddled together waiting... 





The Year 
Was 1941 


A Strong Suddenly one of the 
Voice Out group, a minister, rose 
Of The with Bible clenched 
Darkness tightly in hand and 


began to speak in a 
voice that was strong with faith. He 
was telling the ancient story of another 
time when people had huddled in fear 
at the foot of the cross—and of how 
they had heard the Savior saying, 
“Father, forgive them; they do not 
know what they are doing.” 


An Old Story Somehow, the min- 
Told With ister was giving the 
New Power words new power and 

meaning for the little 
basement group. Somehow, as he spoke, 
the ancient model of divine love and 
forgiveness was clear to them in a way 
it had never been before. Jesus had 
always spoken directly to his listeners 
in the language they used daily and 
understood most easily. And now, at 
last, in spite of the terrifying condi- 
tions outside, the words were being 
spoken again in the language of the 
people. A great calmness and faith in 
God—a new courage and inner strength 
—swept through the once fearful group, 
and they listened in rapt attention as 
they heard in a fresh and more im- 
mediate language “The Good News” 
spoken anew.. 


A New It was perhaps on just 
Translation such an occasion as 
Is Born this that J. B. Phillips 


first conceived his 
idea for a translation of the New Tes- 






Translat vn 
Bind! 
Black U “ont 
wwrsine G0 6 “star! 


The Macmillan Company 


ey 


jon by j.B 


tament in the spoken English ox to- 
day. During those trying days of 1941, 
it seemed particularly important to the 
Reverend Mr. Phillips that the mem- 
bers of his bombed out church should 
realize the full, present-tense vitality 
of the Word of God. As his project 
continued over the years that followed, 
he found ever increasing encourage- 
ment in the heartfelt gratitude of all 
who heard or read his work. 


The New At last, in 1958, after 
Testament the publication of four 
In Modern individual volumes of 
English the work in progress, 


Mr. Phillips’ single- 
minded devotion and skillful applica- 
tion of talents and knowledge culmi- 
nated in the publication of a transla- 
tion of the entire New Testament. Since 
that time there have been similar ven- 
tures by groups of scholars, but the 
J. B. Phillips translation has continued 
to offer thrilling new insights and spir- 
itual revitalization—now cherished by 
over 350,000 men and women in all 
walks of life. 


‘An inspired and glorious achieve- 
ment.” 
—Dr. Daniel A. Poling 
Editor, Christian Herald 


“It would have saved me a great 
deal of labor if this book had come 
into my hands when I first seriously 
began to try to discover what Chris- 
lianity was.” 
—C. S. Lewis 
Author, The Screwtape Letters 


p. Phillips |. 

Pap 

~~ ‘ginest easy Te -Re eat a Pail Bands 
* 


Note: THE NEW TESTAMENT IN 
MODERN ENGLISH is also avail- 
able in a cloth edition at only 
$6.00, or in the original four 
separate volumes in cloth or 
quality paperback, at reasonable 
prices. At your booksellers. 


0 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
A Division of The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company 
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LIVING COSTS... ARE UP BUT- Give 
INCOME OF RETIRED HASN’T KEPT UP generously 


The retired can have no raises in pay; and what to 
cost $100 in 1950—cost $123 in 1960 (What 
cost $100 in 1940 now costs over $200) 
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Growth Through Bible Study 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for December 10, 1961 
2 Timothy 3:10-4:5 


The passage chosen for our Bible 
study was written ostensibly by Paul 
(perhaps, as some contend, by one of 
Paul’s disciples) toward the end of his 
life, to Timothy, his son in the faith. 
Timothy, a much younger man, had been 
left by Paul in charge of the church in 
Ephesus. Paul reminds him that in the 
last days (i.e., the days after Christ, the 
period in which we are living) grievous 
times would come upon the church. As 
we read over Paul’s description of these 
times (3:1-9) it seems that he is de- 
scribing our present age. As a matter of 
fact, he is describing conditions which 
have recurred again and again in the 
history of the church. He is interested 
most of all, however, in his own time. 
These are conditions which Timothy 
faced. It is a very difficult situation. 
What is Timothy to do? Two things, 
says Paul: (1) he is to continue in the 
things which he has learned, i.e. the 
truths of the gospel, the teachings of the 
Old Testament as fulfilled in Jesus 
(3:14); and (2) he is to preach the 
word (4:2). 


. “Continue in What You Have 

Learned” 

Why is Timothy to continue in what 
he has learned and believed? Five rea- 
sons are suggested by Paul. They sug- 
gest some of the reasons why we who 
also live in troubled times should like- 
wise “stand by the truths” we “have 
learned and are assured of” (New Eng- 
lish Bible). 

The first reason suggested is that Tim- 
othy knows of whom he has learned 
them: his mother, Eunice; his grand- 
mother, Lois (1:5); and the apostle him- 
self (3:10). Timothy has seen the power 
of the gospel exemplified in the lives of 
those who taught it to him. Thinking of 
their lives, what the gospel has meant 
to them, what it has done for them, he 
also would choose to abide in its truth. 
We think, in turn, of our parents, our 
teachers, the saints of the church, of 
whom there has been such a long and 
notable line. 

Paul had reminded Timothy at the 
outset of his letter of the faith of his 
mother and grandmother. Here he re- 
minds him that he had learned to know 
the Holy Scriptures at their lips from 
earliest childhood. 

Commenting on this passage in his 
notable book on Christian Nurture— 
written more than a hundred years ago 
—Horace Bushnell called attention to: 

“1. The very great importance of (Chris- 
tian) teaching, when rightly dispensed.... 


“2. It is to be noted that the teaching 
of Timothy’s mother was scriptural—‘and 
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that, from a child, thou hast known the 
Holy Scriptures.’ They had, as far as we 
have been able to learn, no catechisms in 
that day. The ten commandments and 
certain selected Psalms, were probably the 
scriptures in which they were most exer- 
cised, and which probably Timothy had 
‘learned’ in the sense of having them 
stored in his memory. And there is this 
very great advantage in the scriptural 
teaching, or training, that it fills the mind 
with the word and light of the Spirit, and 
not with any mere wisdoms of opinion. 
And there is the less reason, now, for go- 
ing out of the divine Word to get lessons 
for the teaching of children, that our 
scripture roll is enlarged by the addition 
of the words and history of Christ him- 
self. In a right use of the Scripture, thus 
amplified by the gospel, there is no end 
of the subjects of interest that may be 
raised. The words are simple, the varieties 
of locality, dialogue, incident. character, 
and topic, endless... . 

“3. It is to be noted that the most 
genuine teaching, or only genuine teach- 
ing, will be that which interprets the 
truth to the child’s feeling by living exam- 
ple, and makes him love the truth after- 
wards for the teacher’s sake. It is a great 
thing for a child, in all the after-life, to 
‘know of whom’ he learned these things, 
and to see a godly father, or a faithful 
mother, in them. No truth is really taught 
by words, or interpreted by intellectual 
and logical methods; truth must be lived 
into meaning, before it can be truly 
known. Examples are the only sufficient 
commentaries, living epistles the only fit 
expounders of written epistles. When the 
truly Christian father and mother teach as 
being taught of God, when their prayers 
go into their lives and their lives into 
their doctrine, when their goodness melts 
into the memory, and heaven, too, breathes 
into the associated thoughts and senti- 
ments to make a kind of blessed memory 
for all they teach, then we see the beauti- 
ful office they are in, fulfilled. In this 
manner, Timothy was supposed to have a 
complete set of recollections from his 
mother woven into his very feeling of the 
truth itself. It was more true Decause it 
has been taught him by her. There was 
even a sense of her loving personality in 
it, by which it always had been, and was 
always to be, endeared. On the other hand, 
it will always be found that every kind 
of teaching in religion, which adds no 
personal interest, or attraction to the 
truth, sheds no light upon it from a good 
and beautiful life, is nearly or quite 
worthless. And here is the privilege of a 
genuinely Christian father and mother in 
their teaching, that they pass into the 
heart’s feeling of their child, side by side 
with God’s truth, to be forever identified 
with it, and to be, themselves, lived on 
and over with it, in the dear eternity it 
gives them.” 

Paul is able to point Timothy also to 
the power of the gospel in his own life. 
“You... have followed, step by step, 
my teaching, my manner of life, my res- 
olution, my faith, patience, and spirit 
of love, and my fortitude under persecu- 
tions and sufferings—all that I went 
through at Antioch, at Iconium, at Lys- 


tra, all the persecutions I endured... .” 
At Antioch Paul had been driven out 
of the city, at Iconium he had left hur- 
riedly to escape being stoned, at Lystra 
he was stoned and dragged out of the 
city as dead (Acts 13-14). Timothy lived 
in Lystra—some of these things he had 
seen, and others were as fresh in his 
mind as though he had been present. He 
had seen faith, steadfastness, love in 
action. But to what does Paul refer 
when he says, “from them all the Lord 
rescued me.” He certainly does not mean 
that God saved him from suffering. For 
Paul had suffered in Antioch, Iconium, 
Lystra—and not only there but else- 
where, as Timothy well knew (2 Cor. 
11:23-29). And he goes on to remind 
Timothy that “all who desire to live a 
godly life in Christ Jesus will be per- 
secuted.”” Does Paul mean then that God 
has preserved his life—saved him from 
death? He can hardly mean that, for 
as he writes he is again in a Roman 
prison, and knows that his end is at 
hand—‘“I am already on the point of 
being sacrificed” (2 Tim. 4:6). 

It must be then an inward deliverance 
to which Paul refers, that inward spirit- 
ual victory, that assurance of ultimate 
triumph, of which he so often writes (see 
Romans 8:21-39; 2 Corinthians 4:16- 
523). 

The second reason which Paul gives 
to Timothy for continuing in the truths 
which he has known is that he himself 
(Timothy) has known the sacred writ- 
ings from childhood. Their truths have 
nourished his soul and moulded his 
character. Certainly he will wish to con- 
tinue in that which has meant so much 
to him in the past. It is indeed difficult 
to see why anyone who has really fed 
his soul on the Scripture should be se- 
riously tempted to lay it aside, but our 
days become full of other things; we 
think too often that we are now spirit- 
ually mature and can stand alone, and 
many have had no vital religious experi- 
ence of their own; their spiritual life 
has been maintained on borrowed capital. 

The third reason advanced by Paul is 
that the sacred writings are able to in- 
struct Timothy for salvation through 
faith in Jesus Christ. Other books may 
give him worldly wisdom which will lead 
to health, prosperity and success. But 
this book will give him that wisdom 
which issues in salvation — salvation, 
which means here as elsewhere in the 
Bible, present deliverance as well as 
future blessedness. 

When I am tired, the Bible is my bed; 

Or in the dark, the Bible is my light; 

When I am hungry, it is vital bread; 

Or fearful, it is armor for the fight; 

When I am sick, ’tis healing medicine; 

Or lonely, thronging friends I find there- 

in. 

If I would work, the Bible is my tool; 

Or play, it is a harp of happy sound; 

If I am ignorant, it is my school; 

If I am sinking, it is solid ground. 

If I am cold, the Bible is my fire; 

And it is wings, if boldly I aspire. 
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Does gloom oppress? The Bible is a sun; 

Or ugliness? It is a garden fair. 

Am I athirst? How cool its currents 
run! 

Or stifled? What a vivifying air! 
Since thus thou givest thyself to me, 
How should I give myself, great Book 

to thee? 
Rosert E. SPeER, 
Five Minutes a Day, 
(Westminster Press) 
The fourth reason advanced by Paul 
is that “all scripture is inspired of God.” 
The word “inspired” comes from two 
Latin words meaning “in” and “spirit.” 
Inspired therefore means that the Spirit 
of God is in these writings and that men 
wrote under the guidance of the Spirit. 
We would like to know how inspiration 
took place, but Paul does not tell us. He 
is concerned not with the method of in- 
spiration but with its practical value. 
This brings us to the fifth reason for 
Paul’s exhortation: “All scripture is in- 
spired by God and profitable for teach- 
ing (about God, about Jesus, about the 
way of salvation), for reproof (of sin 
and transgression, sins of omission and 
sins of commission), for correction (of 
false notions or evil habits), and for 
training in righteousness.” The divin 
purpose of providing such a means of 
grace in the Scriptures is distinctly stated. 
It is that every disciple “‘may be 
plete, equipped for every good work”— 
complete, well-rounded morally and spir- 
itually, lacking in no gift or grace of 
the Spirit, and all for the purpose of 
service to God and his fellowmen. 


Il. Preach the Word 

Paul’s second charge to Timothy, in 
the troublous times through which he is 
passing, is to “preach the word.” The 
exhortation here may seem at first 
thought to apply only to a minister of 
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the Word. But second thought will en- 
able one to see that it has significance 
for every member of the church. For one 
thing because all help to maintain the 
proclamation of the word—by their gifts, 
and also by their attendance on the serv- 
ice of the church. This second aspect of 
the matter is sometimes overlooked. Too 
many church members forget that their 
visible presence in the church is a wit- 
ness to the truth—that it thereby aids in 
the preaching of the Word. We need to 
recall also that laymen have the oppor- 
tunity to preach, not indeed as the min- 
ister does, but in some ways even more 
effectively, as they bear testimony to the 
truth in their ordinary lives and occu- 
pations throughout the week. In addi- 
tion preaching the word has no value 
unless it is heard. Second Timothy 
4:1-5 is directed specifically to a “preach- 
er.’ It would be profitable for any one 
of us to attempt to rewrite the passage 
specifically for a layman, who is ex- 
pected to hear the Word as it is preached. 

“Be urgent,” Paul, “in season 
and out of season.” It is, of course, 
quite possible for a minister—or for a 
parent, or a spouse—to be too urgent, 
so unceasingly urgent that the sinner— 
the child, the husband or wife—is driven 
even further way from the church. Aware 
of this fact, many fall back on the op- 
posite danger—and fail to present the 
claims of the gospel, even it may be, to 
those they love the best. It may be that 
those who work by our side from day to 
day do not even know that we are fol- 
lowers of Christ. 

“Proclaim the message,” the New Eng- 
lish Bible translates, “press it home on 
all occasions, convenient or inconvenient, 
use arguments, reproof [there is often 
need], and appeal [probably more effec- 
tive], with all the patience that the work 
of teaching requires.” The word “pa- 
tient” is all-important. Charles H. 
Schmitz points out that some people seem 
patient when actually they are only lazy, 
not patient at all. He continues: ‘ 

“Patience is never a dead weight. Pa- 
tience is never a hindrance to human 
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betterment. Patience is never an easy 
way out. Patience is the ally of progress, 
not its foe. Patience never equals up 
holstered indifference. Patience is a lift, 
not a chain. Patience is power in reserve, 
Patience is hope biding its time. Patience 
is prayer serving toward the answer. 

“God is patient. He is patience in per. 
fection. Yet God is not one who stands 
with folded hands aloof from the world, 
God is the very essence of faith, hope and 
love. God is perfectly patient; he is power 
in reserve. God is light and hope biding 
its time, waiting to banish darkness and 
shadows from the world. God is patient, 
gathering up the prayers of the world 
until they so increase in strength that 
they impel an answer. Patience is a vir- 
tue that really works. 

“The writer of the letter to the Romans 
must have sensed the patience of God 
standing over and above the impatience 
of folks. So he left them this benediction: 
‘Now the God of patience and consolation 
grant you to be likeminded one toward 
another according to Christ Jesus.’ (15:5). 
As God is patient, so we are to be. Not 
lazily indifferent, but vigorously faithful, 
active, hopeful. ‘When I pause longest, 
said |that great master painter, Leonardo 
da Vinci], ‘I make the most telling strokes 
with my brush.’ Patience is the premedi- 
tated pause during which we obtain a new 
skill to do better the work that needs to 
be done!” (Windows Toward God, Abing- 
don Press.) 

Such alert patience is needed, for the 
time is coming, has indeed come, when 
whole peoples will not longer endure 
sound teaching. So Paul exhorts Tim- 
othy: “Always be steady, endure suf- 
fering, do the work of an evangelist, ful- 
fill your ministry.” There are many 
wavs in which a minister fails to fulfill 
(fill full) his ministry. A minister writ- 
ing to his fellow-ministers suggests that 
it may be 

; . by filling our time with lesser 
goods. The minister is his own timekeeper. 
In no other occupation is it so easy to be 
lazy or trivial. Is much of our frantic 
activity an unrecognized attempt to fill 
the void left by our refusal to tackle 
major problems? It is easier to plan a 
family-night movie on fishing in Alaska 
than it is to do difficult evangelistic call- 
ing. Many a minister has unconsciously 
turned to rearranging the card files or 
counseling the mildly distressed because 
he has feared to oppose the community 
power-structure in a program to prevent 
the atomic annihilation of the human 
race.” (The Upper Room Disciplines.) 

But each of us has his ministry to ful- 
fill. What is the peculiar temptation that 
comes to us—to avoid our responsibility? 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 


sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version 
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BOOK NOTES 


THE WISDOM OF ISRAEL: JOB AND 
PROVERBS. By John Paterson. Abingdon 
Press, Nashville, Tenn. 96 pp., $1, paper. 

This is also one of the first volumes to 
appear in the series of 22 “Bible Guides” 
to be edited by Wm. Barclay and F. F. 
Bruce. To introduce us to the wisdom 
literature of the Bible, Professor Paterson 
(Drew Seminary, New Jersey) chooses 
Job and Proverbs and divides his book 
about equally between them. 

The writer of Job argues against the 
unthinking orthodoxy of his contempo- 
raries who reasoned that sinners suffer 
and therefore sufferers are sinners. Pro- 
tests Job, “What about those who suffer 
innocently?” The problem Job raises is 
introduced by Paterson to the reader in 
modern and relevant terms. 

The reader is then guided into such 
critical matters as sources, construction, 
order and genuineness of the material 
used in Job and the date of its composi- 
tion. Paterson treats Job as “the record of 
a soul’s pilgrimage . . . a psychological 
drama” (p. 23). Generally speaking, 
this critical section is the weakest part 
of the book. Problems are glossed over 
with little discussion and without sug- 
gestions for further reading. 

The major part of the section on Job 
is given over to an exposition of the 
work. The frame of the story, the points 
of view of Job’s orthodox friends, Job’s 
protest and vindication are drawn in bold 
and lively terms. Finally, two pages are 
devoted to the relation between the book 
of Job and the meaning of suffering in 
the incarnation and rejection of Jesus. 

The book of Proverbs is presented in 
a similar way. The reader is introduced 
to the sages of Israel and their purpose 
and place in society. Next the plan and 
authorship of Proverbs are briefly pre- 
sented. Without details there are brief 
paragraphs about the foreign literary 
sources of some parts of Proverbs. 

Again the major section is given to 
an exposition of the book. This is done 
clearly and attractively. Finally, the in- 
fluence of Proverbs upon Jesus and 
Christianity is dealt with, but rather su- 
perficially. 

This book reminds us once again that 
current Christian scholarship is frequent- 
ly able to take the results of historical 
and literary criticism and popularize it 
in a positive, constructive way. Yet the 
important matter of the connection be- 
tween the Old and New Testament is 
treated here as if by an amateur. Should 
not such “guides” as these be expected 
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to deal more adequately with the sig- 
nificance of the wisdom literature for the 
Christian reader? 

HENRY McKENNIE GOODPASTURE. 
Carcavelos, Portugal. 


* * x 

THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL. By Curt 
Kuhl. John Knox Press, Richmond, Va. 199 
pp., $3.50. 


Readers of this volume, a translation 
of a German work published in 1955, 
will find themselves introduced to the 
whole world of Old Testament prophecy 
in a heavily concentrated, and at times 
bewildering, way. This is due, primarily, 
to the range of problems in understand- 
ing prophecy which critical study has 
raised. Kuhl pulls no punches; he leads 
his reader into the material so as to let 
him face the problems himself, taste some 
of the current discussion, and sense in 
what areas no answer can currently be 
given. This is, therefore, neither a “‘sim- 
plified” introduction to prophecy nor 
primarily a devotional one. Only a vi- 
tally interested reader, willing to trek 
along with the author through Biblical 
citation and Israelite history, will gain 
from it. Even then, one could wish for 
fuller explanations, more discussion, a 
little better guidance to other relevant 
literature. 

Kuhl begins by studying the nature of 
prophecy, both through its Near Eastern 
affinities and through its unique charac- 
ter in Israel as the activity of a man 
‘called” by God. Then, in what is the 
most important chapter from the point 
of view of original contribution, he dis- 
cusses the “forms” of prophecy, the va- 
rious molds into which the prophet could 
pour his expression of the Word of Yah- 
weh which burned within him. Certain 
criteria are evolved for determining what 
parts of each prophetic book are authen- 
tic oracles of the prophet involved; one 
will not always agree with these or with 
their application, but that such criteria 
are needed is obvious to one who seeks 
to let prophecy speak for itself. These 
criteria are applied in the remaining nine 
chapters, as the author discusses Israelite 
prophecy chronologically from Samuel to 
Daniel. 

If we, as students of the Bible lay and 
clergy alike, are to sense the dramatic 
significance of the Old Testament proph- 
ets each in his own day and all in our 
day, some such study as that presented 
by Kuhl will have to confront us and in- 
form us. A better one can be written 
from the point of view of communica- 
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bility, but this book may be helpful in 
an area where remarkably little has been 
done. 
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will fall. Bryan examines 
the implications of seven 
of these forces—tribalism, 
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tionalism, racism, com- 
munism, and educational- 
ism. 


From firsthand experi- 
ences, Bryan indicts the 
church for failing to prac- 
tice its own teachings. His 
concluding challenge is 
also an ominous warning; 
the church must wake up 
in Africa or lose the con- 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 








Presbyterian, U. S. 

A. W. Whitaker, Jr., from Hughes, Ark., 
to the Itta Bena, Miss., and Morgan City 
churches. 

Mills J. Peebles from Hilton Head Is- 
land, S.C., to 4426 Highland Ave., Char- 
lotte 6, N.C. 

Paul S. Van Dyke from New Braunfels, 
Texas, to 1155 Camwood, Brownsville, 
Texas. 

William R. Gsodman, Jr., recent Union 
Seminary, Va., graduate, has accepted 
calls to the McDowell, Va., and Williams- 
ville churches. 

Marshall B. Neil, formerly of Harts- 
ville, S.C., is at 405 S. Jefferson St., Sa- 
luda, S.C. 

Correction from Nov. 13: Robert W. 
Childress, Jr., from Townsville, N.C., to 
Box 571, Carolina Beach, N.C., church. 
Bryan C. Childress from Buffalo Moun- 
tain Field, Willis, Va., to the Gilbert, 
W. Va., church. 

Robert Moody Holmes from Selma, 
Ala., to the Chattahoochee, Fla., church. 

Glenn O. Yount, has retired after serv- 
ing the Petersburg, W. Va., church for 
17 years, and is living at 643 14th Ave., 
N. W., Hickory, N.C. 

James B. Spencer, who studied last 
year in Edinburgh, Scotland, has become 
pastor of the First church, Marion, Ala. 

Elvis Clark Secoy, formerly a Baptist, 
has become a member of Ouachita Pres- 
bytery and superintendent of the Caddo 
Valley Academy, Norman, Ark. 

John Thomas Rorex, formerly of Little 
Rock, Ark., is now chaplain of the 148th 
Evacuation Hospital, Ft. Chaffee, Ark. 

F. B. O’Leary, Jr., Salem, Ind., has de- 
mitted the ministry. 

Adolf Otersen, Jr., from Rocky Point, 
N.C., to the Bear Grass and Roberson 
Chapel churches, Rt. 2, Williamston, N.C. 

James W. Miller has retired after serv- 
ing the Clarkton, N.C., church and is liv- 
ing at 105 N. Main St., Hinesville, Ga. 

James W. McNutt from Paris, Mo., to 
the First church, Trumann, Ark. 

E. Frank Lothery from Hot 
Ark., to Star Route, Sedalia, Mo. 

Charles E. Lambert has been permitted 
by Hanover Presbytery to be divested of 
the office of the ministry without 
sure. 

George F. Johnson has retired as pas- 
tor in Nashville, Ark., and is making his 
home at 355 Mobile Ave., Fairhope, Ala. 

Ernest E. Gilmore, former missionary 
to Brazil, now serves the Edgewood 
church, Macon and Cody Rds., Columbus, 
Ga. 

Thomas C. Cannon, St. 
(formerly UPUSA) has become a mem- 
ber of St. Louis Presbytery (U.S.) and 
serves the St. Charles Union (US & UP- 
USA) Church. 

William S. Blanton, Jr., from Scooba, 
Miss., to the St. Paul church, 5245 Robin- 
son Rd. Extension, Jackson, Miss. 

W. Robert Martin, Jr., who spent last 
year in Edinburgh, Scotland, has joined 
the staff at Union Seminary (Va.) as as- 
sistant to the president, with special re- 
sponsibility for enlistment and recruiting. 
His family is living at 1501 Westwood 
Ave., Richmond 27. 


Springs, 


cen- 


Charles, Mo., 


United Presbyterian, USA 


Dewey E. Dodd from Clairton, Pa., to 
12425 Stafford Lane (Belair), Dowie, Md., 
Dec. 1. 
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Donald R. Hyer from Spicer, Minn., to 
Arkport, N.Y., Dec. 1. 

Alvin L. Zimmerman from Ord, Neb., to 
302 Burkesville St., Columbia, Ky., Dec. 7. 

Eugene Elsdon from LaMesa, Calif., 
to assistant pastor of the First church, 
Redlands, Calif. 

Dean W. Miller from Oxnard, 
to the Palm Desert, Calif., 
Church. 

Robert H. Johnson, formerly of Colo- 
rado, is now pastor of the Idyllwild, 
Calif., Community Church. 

C. Richard Mitchell from Portland, Ore., 
te the Upland, Calif., First church. 

James W. Bell, Columbia University, 
N.Y., chaplain, will become pastor of the 
San Luis Obispo, Calif., First church, 
Dec. 1. 

James L. Carter, after 19 years a Navy 
chaplain, has become assistant minister 
of First church, Burbank, Calif. 

Garrett Short from Grand 
Mich., to assistant minister of 
Jolla, Calif., church. 

James F. Patten from Glendale, Calif., 
to active duty as a chaplain in the Cali- 
fornia Air National Guard. 

Ralph M. Hoopes from North Holly- 
wood, Calif., to the Billy Graham Evan- 
gelistic Film Co. 

John L. Silvius from Berkeley, Calif., 
to assistant minister at St. Luke’s 
church, Rolling Hills, Calif., while study- 
ing at the USC Graduate School of Re- 
ligion. 


MISSIONARIES 

Appointed by the Presbyterian, U-.S., 
Board of World Missions: To Taiwan, 
the Harry F. Petersens, 3d, Columbia, 
S.C., for a three-year term in student 
work and nursing, respectively; Korea, 
Mrs. Homer T. Rickabaugh, Lexington, 
Ky., nurse-anesthetist, whose husband is 
a missionary to Korea; Brazil, Lida E. 
Knight, Columbus, Ohio, who has served 
cone term, now reappointed as an evan- 
gelistic missionary for music work. The 
Ralph Charles Reeds, Troy, Pa., have 
been accepted for work in evangelism 
and Christian education, field not yet 
determined. 

John O. Barksdale, missionary to Japan, 
has been invited to join the faculty of 
the International Christian University, 
Tokyo. The Japan Mission will make the 
decision. 

Resignation: 
Congo. 

C. Darby Fulton, retired World Mis- 
sions executive secretary, has been as- 
signed a series of messages at the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Brazilian church 
next July when he is to be honored for 
“his significant contribution” to the 
growth of that church. 


TRAVEL 

John A. Visser and Mrs. Visser of 
Westminster church. Detroit, Mich., are 
on a world tour for the UPUSA Commis- 
sion on Ecumenical Mission and Rela- 
tions and the Department of Overseas 
Churchmen of the National Council of 
Churches. 
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Stepped-Up Attacks on 
Ministers Predicted 


SEATTLE, WasH. (RNS)—A Methods 
ist bishop has warned Pacific Northwes§ 
ministers to be prepared for possible new 
attacks upon representative Protestant 
leaders and the National Council of 
Churches “under the guise of anti-coms 
munism.”’ 

In a letter to the ministers, Bishop 
Everett W. Palmer of Seattle said some 
of the attacks upon the Protestant clergy 
come from “‘a few esoteric religious lead- 
ers, chiefly ex-ministers of several major 
Protestant denominations now serving 
smaller splinter groups.” 

“Their tactic,” he said, “is this ulti 
matum: ‘Conform to our interpretation 
of the Bible, our school of theology, our 
brand of politics and economics, our view 
of world affairs, or we will discredit you, 
denounce you to the community as @ 
traitor to the nation.’ ” 


RC BISHOP HAILS 
CHANGING CLIMATE 


TILBURG, THE NETHERLANDS (RNS) 
—Bernard Cardinal Alfrink, Archbishop 
of Utrecht, speaking at the opening of @ 
Catholic ecumenical center at Boxtel neat 
here, hailed what he said is the “greag 
change of climate” in relations between 
Catholics and Protestants. 

At the same time, he announced that @ 
joint pastoral issued by the Netherlands 
hierarchy calling upon Catholics to pray 
for the success of the Third Assembly of 
the World Council of Churches would 
be read in all the Catholic churches of 
the country on the day after the formal 
opening of the WCC meeting. 

The cardinal said he hoped that mean 
while other Christian Churches would i 
turn request the prayers of their mem 
bers on behalf of the forthcoming Seconé 
Vatican Council. 











TRINITY UNIVERSITY 
San Antonio, Texas 
A liberal arts, coeducational univer- 
sity offering quality instruction in 
26 academic areas, graduate and un- 
dergraduate. Completely accredited. 
Sponsored by Texas Presbyterians, 
this private Christian university 
with a faculty of over 100 scholars 
has built an exciting new 107-acre 
skyline campus in the Alamo City. 
More than 60 per cent doctorate 
degrees, Student-faculty ratio 16:1. 
CEEB scores required. 

James Woodin Laurie, President 
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1776 Hampden-Sydney College 1961 


Exceptional record for turning out leaders in church, community and nation. 


Sound education undergirded by Christian faith. 


THOMAS E. GILMER, President 


Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 
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